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PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY:   A  NEGLECTED  FIELD  IN 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 

Gerald  Birnet  Smith 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  call  attention  to  certain  significant  results  of 
the  introduction  of  scientific  and  historical  methods  into  modern  theological  study. 
The  specific  question  to  be  asked  and  answered  is  whether  the  divinity  school  which 
adopts  the  scientific  method  is  performing  its  duty  to  the  church  for  which  it  professes 
to  train  ministers.  If  it  is  not,  what  solution  of  the  problem  is  compatible  with  the 
integrity  of  scientific  spirit  in  the  curriculum  ? 


It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  certain  lack  of  sympathy,  amounting 
sometimes  to  distrust  and  even  hostility,  exists  between  modern  theological  scholar- 
ship and  the  evangelical  interests  of  the  church.  The  scholar  feels  that  no  greater 
disaster  could  befall  Christianity  than  to  continue  to  proclaim  doctrines  which  cannot 
be  scientifically  defended.  He  therefore  is  impatient  at  the  indifference  or  hostility 
with  which  his  critical  investigations  are  greeted  by  the  church.  The  preacher,  on 
the  other  hand,  knows  that  skepticism  is  fatal  to  faith.  He  therefore  deplores  even 
the  honest  questionings  of  the  scholar,  because  they  introduce  a  negative  tone  where 
he  desires  positive  conviction.  In  Germany,  where  theology  is  professedly  a 
university  subject,  and  where  consequently  the  scientific  interests  have  been  especially 
emphasized,  the  tension  between  church  and  theological  science  is  keenly  felt.  A 
considerable  literature  dealing  with  this  condition  of  affairs  has  appeared,  and  the 
subject  is  engaging  the  attention  of  some  of  the  leading  minds.1  In  America  the 
problem  involved  has  not  yet  received  adequate  scientific  treatment ;  but  it  is  keenly 
felt  by  both  churches  and  theological  seminaries,  and  occasions  much  unfortunate 
friction.  The  prevalent  uneasiness  shows  itself  in  various  ways.  Now  it  is  the  trial 
of  a  theological  professor  for  heresy;  now  it  is  his  forced  resignation;  more  fre- 
quently it  takes  the  form  of  diatribes  against  "higher  criticism."  The  one  constant 
factor  in  the  various  disturbances  is  a  failure  to  define  clearly  just  what  the  function 

'Among   the  most  significant  contributions  may  be  July,  1900;     Rolffs,  "Die    theologische   Wissenschaft," 

mentioned  the  following:  Boenemann,  Die  Unzuldnglich-  Hefte  zur  ChristlichenWelt,  No.  38;  DEI8SMANN,"Theoiogie 

keit  dee  theologischen  Studiums  der  Oegenwart,  1886;  Duhm,  und  Kirche,"  ibid.,  No.  47;  Tboltsch,  Die  wissenschaft- 

Veber  Ziel  und  Methode  der  theologischen  Wissenschaft,  liche  Lage  und  ihre  Anforderungen  an  die  Theologie,  1900; 

1889;  Gottschick,  Theologische    Wissenschaft  und  Pfarr-  Haenack,  Die  Aufgabe  der  theologischen  Facultaten  und 

amt,    1895 ;    Bernoulli,  Die    wissenschaftliche   und    die  die  allgemeine  Religionsgeschichte,  1901 ;  Reischle,  "His- 

kirchliche  Methode  in   der   Theologie,   1897 ;     Reischle,  torische  und  dogmatische  Theologie,"  Theologische  Rund- 

"Kirchliche  Lehre  und  theologische  Wissenschaft,"  Theo-  schau,  July  and  August,  1901 ;   Teaob,  "Kirchliche  und 

logische  Rundschau,  December,  1898;    idem,  "Kirchliche  unkirchliche  Theologie,"  Zeitschrift  filr  Theologie    und 

und  unkirchliche  Theologie,"  Deutsch-evangelische  Blatter,  Kirclte,  1903, 1  Heft. 
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of  a  divinity  school  is.  It  is  assumed  by  both  parties  in  the  controversy  that  a  theo- 
logical professor  is  to  teach  the  truth.  But  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  scientific  truth 
and  spiritual  truth  are  so  different  in  their  psychological  aspects  that  the  teaching  of 
the  one  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  teaching  of  the  other.  A  brief  consideration 
of  this  aspect  of  the  problem  must  precede  our  main  inquiry. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  scientific  method  that  any  hypothesis  or  conclusion 
is  always  subject  to  re-examination  and  revision,  if  the  facts  warrant  it.  The  histori- 
cal method  of  dealing  with  the  sources  and  official  expressions  of  Christian  belief  must 
constantly  encourage  questioning.  It  must  often  begin  by  demolishing  the  dogmatic 
and  untested  theories  with  which  a  student  enters  the  divinity  school.  It  insists  that 
judgments  are  to  be  formed  slowly,  and  only  after  long  and  careful  study.  It  demands 
that  many  questions — some  of  them  seemingly  fundamental — shall  be  left  undecided 
until  further  information  is  possible.  Of  course,  when  conclusions  are  reached  by  this 
method,  they  rest  upon  a  secure  basis.  But  even  in  those  instances  where  the  facts 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  gathered  in,  there  is  the  possibility  that  further  research 
may  modify  or  overthrow  present  conclusions.  The  student  trained  under  the  his- 
torical method  forms  the  habit  of  making  provisional  judgments. 

Now,  however  admirable  this  judicial  frame  of  mind  may  be  for  the  scholar,  it  has 
certain  serious  defects  for  the  man  of  action.  Macaulay  once  said  that  no  army  ever 
prospered  under  the  direction  of  a  debating  society.  The  historical  method  in  theo- 
logical study  seems  to  the  man  of  action  to  be  equivalent  to  transforming  the  ministry 
into  a  debating  society.  What  he  desires  is  a  definite  plan  for  a  campaign — a  posi- 
tive message  for  men.  The  prophet  speaks  with  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord."  The 
scholar  says:  "So  far  as  I  have  examined  the  matter,  the  indications  are  that  a  con- 
clusion is  to  be  reached  in  this  direction."  The  prophet  appeals  to  mankind,  and 
enlists  men  to  action.  The  scholar  speaks  to  a  small  circle  of  savants.  The  man  of 
action  is  impatient  with  the  slow-working  processes  of  the  critic;  for  as  long  as 
judgment  is  suspended,  so  long  is  action  deferred.  So  far  as  practical  results  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  little  difference  between  the  fundamental  agnosticism  of  the  avowed 
infidel  and  the  judicial  doubt  of  the  critical  scholar.  In  either  case  an  inhibition  is 
introduced  into  men's  thinking  which  defeats  vigorous  action,  and  inactivity  means  the 
death  of  practical  spiritual  life.  The  painstaking  scholar  naturally  objects  to  being 
classed  with  the  infidel.  But  such  a  classification  is  very  natural  when  the  influence 
of  the  two  men  is  judged  on  purely  practical  grounds.  If  the  divinity  of  Christ,  for 
example,  be  doubted,  it  makes  little  difference  to  the  man  to  whom  a  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ  is  of  supreme  practical  importance,  whether,  the  doubt  be  due  to  a 
radical  hostility  to  the  teachings  of  the  church,  or  to  a  critical  study  of  the  sources  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  To  the  man  of  action  the  essential  thing  is  positive  conviction. 
Anything  which  interferes  with  such  positive  conviction  he  condemns  as  "destructive" 
and  "agnostic." 

Thus  a  habit  of  mind  which  may  be  altogether  admirable  from  the  scientific  point 
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of  view  may  be  entirely  inadequate  from  the  practical  standpoint.  The  scholar  is 
quick  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  man  who  is  pre-eminently  adapted  for  practical 
work  may  be  incapable  of  treating  history  in  a  scientific  spirit.  The  opposite  truth, 
that  scientific  habits  may  be  a  hindrance  to  practical  usefulness,  is  not  so  readily 
admitted. 

We  may  illustrate  our  point  by  two  quotations,  one  from  the  scholar's  standpoint, 
the  other  from  a  man  who  is  interested  in  practical  religious  results.  Professor  E.  D. 
Burton  thus  describes  the  scholar's  task:2 

The  goal  of  biblical  interpretation  thus  conceived  of  is  reached  when  the  interpreter  has 
found  the  thought  of  the  author,  of  Isaiah,  e.  g.,  or  of  Paul.  With  the  truth  of  that  thought, 
i.  e.,  with  its  correspondence  to  reality,  the  interpreter,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using 
the  term,  has  nothing  to  do.  Interpretation  is  true,  not  when  it  reaches  the  truth,  but  when  it 
reaches  the  real  thought  expressed  in  that  which  is  to  be  interpreted. 

Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  just  this  attitude  of  mind,  if  one  is  inter- 
ested in  historical  method.  But  how  will  it  appeal  to  the  man  who  is  interested  in 
practical  results  ?  He  will  say  that  so  long  as  the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  message  of  Isaiah  is  left,  in  doubt,  he  is  prohibited  from  employing  that  message 
as  an  authoritative  source  of  religious  teaching.  Yet  the  scholar  rightly  replies  that 
only  by  such  an  examination  as  that  above  outlined  are  we  in  a  position  to  answer  the 
further  question  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  writing  in  question.  Until  we  know 
what  the  Bible  actually  teaches,  we  are  unable  to  use  it  with  any  kind  of  accuracy. 
Yet  during  this  period  of  critical  study  the  practical  worker  is  left  in  a  most  uncom- 
fortable attitude  of  suspended  judgment.  The  negative  quality  of  such  an  attitude  is 
forcibly  expressed  in  the  following  words  of  a  well-known  writer : 3 

It  is  painfully  evident  that  the  recent  attempts  to  meet  the  long-felt  difficulties  in  the  Old 
Testament,  historic  and  other,  by  minimizing  the  knowledge  of  God  possessed  by  Israel,  have 
tended  rather  to  undermine  the  faith  of  Christians  than  to  confirm  it.  And  the  reason  of  this 
is  evident.  As  the  distinction  between  the  Jews  and  other  peoples  is  effaced,  and  both  are  put 
under  the  law  of  historic  development,  the  distinction  between  the  Bible  and  other  sacred  books 
is  effaced.4  ....  In  reading  the  more  advanced  critics  it  is  very  noticeable  what  a  small  active 
part  is  ascribed  to  Jehovah  in  His  relations  to  Israel.  It  is  not  His  dealings  with  His  people  of 
which  we  are  told,  but  of  the  progressive  development  of  their  ideas  of  Him.5 

The  author  of  this  book  feels  that  Christianity  rests  upon  the  self-revelation  of 
God.  He  wishes  to  use  the  Bible  as  the  authoritative  word  of  God  to  men.  But 
critical  scholarship  does  not  ask  what  message  God  has  for  me  in  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
e.  g.,  but  what  Isaiah  believed  concerning  God's  dealings  with  men.  More  than  this. 
It  may  proceed  in  the  light  of  archaeological  discoveries  to  declare  that  Isaiah  was 
mistaken  in  certain  particulars.  Much  as  the  scholar  may  desire  to  arrive  at  positive 
conclusions,  his  method  of  reaching  these  must  inevitably  be  a  hindrance  rather  than 

2  "The   Function   of    Interpretation    in    Theology,"  *  Ibid.,  p.  vii. 

American  Journal  of  Theology,  Vol.  II  (1898),  p.  58.  s  Ibid        387 

t  Samuel  J.  Andrews,  God's  Revelations  of  Himself  to 
Men,  2d  ed.,  1902. 
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a  help  to  the  man  who  needs  some  definite  working-theory  for  his  practical  labor.  It 
is  in  vain  that  the  scholar  points  out  the  splendid  results  of  the  historical  method :  the 
re-discovery  of  biblical  personalities,  the  disentanglement  of  history  from  legend,  the 
interpretation  of  the  message  of  the  biblical  writers  against  the  historic  background  of 
their  times,  the  ascertaining  of  the  real  teaching  of  difficult  and  obscure  writings,  the 
discovery  of  literary  forms  as  aids  in  interpretation.  All  these  achievements  of  scholar- 
ship are  rehearsed  with  pathetic  patience.  But  more  important  to  the  practical  worker 
than  all  these  gains  is  the  loss  which  he  sees  in  the  substitution  of  intellectual  curiosity 
for  spiritual  authority  in  the  mind  of  the  Bible  student.  After  reading  a  treatise  in 
which  the  errors  of  traditional  interpretations  are  demonstrated,  he  is  apt  to  ask  if, 
after  all,  the  Protestant  church  has  been  emancipated  from  the  priesthood  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  only  to  become  utterly  dependent  on  a  new  priesthood  of 
critical  scholars  for  its  knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  For  practical  purposes  the 
Catholic  priesthood  is  preferable,  because  it  has  authoritative  teachings  ready  for  use, 
while  the  scholars  are  "ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth."  The  waiting  attitude,  the  suspension  of  judgment,  the  willingness  to  enter- 
tain either  of  two  conflicting  theories — all  of  these  are  conditions  of  life  for  science; 
but  they  are  conditions  of  death  for  active  faith.6 

Now,  both  the  scientific  and  the  practical  interests  must  be  conserved  by  a  com- 
plete theological  education.  This  is  universally  admitted.  The  point  to  which  atten- 
tion is  especially  directed  in  what  follows  is  the  fact  that  the  two  interests  are  so 
diverse  in  kind  that  elaborate  provision  for  the  scientific  ends  does  not  necessarily 
involve  adequate  preparation  for  practical  ends.  I  have  purposely  emphasized  the 
practical  point  of  view  in  order  to  make  this  clear.  If  we  can  once  differentiate  these 
two  points  of  view,  and  define  the  proper  demands  of  each,  we  shall  do  much  toward  a 
better  understanding  between  the  scholar  and  the  Christian  worker,7  and  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  find  that  even  the  scientific  task  of  the  accurate  formulation  of  Christian 
truth  is  incomplete  until  it  shall  produce  a  practical  as  well  as  a  historical  theology. 

II 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  knows  no  tension  between  the  scientific  and  the  prac- 
tical ends  of  theological  study,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  curriculum  is  expected  to 
yield  practical  results.  The  classic  formulation  of  the  Catholic  ideal  was  given  by 
Thomas  Aquinas,  when  he  asserted  that  the  real  end  of  sacred  doctrine  is  not  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake,  but  knowledge  which  shall  lead  men  to  eternal  blessedness.8 

6 Professor  Burton  recognizes  this  fact  when  he  says:  *Summa  Theotogica,  Qu.   I,    Art.  4:    "Unde  licet  in 

'  The  Christian  world  cannot  do  without  a  theology  while       scientiis  philosophicis  alia  sit  speculativa,  et  alia  practica. 


it  waits  for  the  several  contributory  sciences  to  complete  tacra  tamen  doctrina  comprehendit  sub  se  utramque. 

their  quota  of  material  with  which  theology  is  to  work."  Magis  tamen  est  speculativa  quam  practica ;  quia  princi- 

—Loc.  cit.,  p.  77.  palius  agit  de  rebus  divinis  quam  de  actibus  humanis;  de 

7"t>:„„.  Tr„.fl„„T.t„ j„  on,~_i„„i-  _,«.  j™,  „„i,  quibus  agit  secundum  quod  per  eos  ordlnatur  homo  ad  per- 

K^ZltT^Jr^t^^vZ^  fectamDeicoanitionem^uaaetemabeatUudoconsUUV 
darilber,  was  die  theologische  Wissenschaft  thun  soil  und 
wie  sie  es  thun  soil."— Dohm,  Ueber  Ziel  und  Methode  der 
theologisehen  Wissenschaft,  p.  3. 
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Any  speculations  concerning  God  offered  by  philosophy  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
teachings  of  revelation,  because  only  revelation  can  give  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
salvation.9 

According  to  this  ideal,  all  theological  study  is  devoted  to  the  practical  end  of 
establishing  faith.  For  example,  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  studied,  not  merely  to  ascer- 
tain the  historical  meaning,  but  more  especially  to  yield  spiritual  truth.  This  is  the 
significance  of  the  query  raised  as  to  whether  figurative  interpretations  of  Scripture  are 
allowable.10  Of  the  four  kinds  of  exegesis  mentioned,  three  have  a  distinctively  prac- 
tical end.  The  allegorical  sense  enables  one  to  read  a  Christian  content  into  the  Old 
Testament.  The  moral  sense  yields  practical  direction  for  one's  ordinary  Christian 
life.  The  anagogical  sense  satisfies  one's  supramundane  aspirations.  Thus,  according 
to  Thomas,  the  chief  end  of  the  study  of  Scripture  was  to  formulate  the  doctrines  of 
faith  so  as  to  serve  the  practical  needs  of  the  church. 

The  same  ideal  prevailed  also  in  the  study  of  historical  theology.  Tradition  as 
well  as  Scripture  was  to  be  studied  for  the  practical  purpose  of  ascertaining  those 
truths  which  are  indispensable  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  God.  Thus,  when  the  uni- 
versities arose,  the  theological  faculties  were  expected  merely  to  expound  the  Scriptures 
and  some  approved  summa  of  traditional  doctrines.11  The  scientific  and  the  practical 
ideals  were  not  felt  to  be  different.  The  courses  given  would  be  technically  classified 
as  speculative  or  scientific ;  but  actually  they  were  practical  in  their  nature.  Thus  no 
need  was  felt  for  a  specific  department  of  practical  theology. 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  curriculum  in  Catholic  schools  of  theology  there  has 
been  no  change  of  ideal.  The  knowledge  gained  from  Scripture  and  from  history  is 
regarded  as  a  direct  means  of  promoting  religious  life.  This  prominence  of  the  prac- 
tical ideal  effectually  prevents  any  thoroughgoing  adoption  of  historical  method  and 
genuine  scientific  attitude  in  Catholic  instruction.  No  science  for  its  own  sake  is 
desired.  All  study  must  promote  the  faith  and  life  of  the  church.  In  a  sense  all  the 
departments  devote  themselves  to  practical  rather  than  to  scientific  theology.12  In  most 
seminaries  courses  in  pastoral  theology  and  in  homiletics  are  given.  But  the  former 
would  better  be  named  ecclesiastics,  while  the  latter  presupposes  a  practical  grasp 
of  material  for  preaching  as  the  contribution  of  the  other  departments.  There  is 
thus  no  problem  as  to  the  relation  of  scientific  to  practical  interests  in  the  Catholic 
church. 

•  Ibid.,  Qu.  I,  Art.  1.  The  following  statement  in  the  catalogue  of  St.  Mary's 

10  Ibid.,  Qu.  I,  Arts.  9, 10.  Seminary,  Baltimore,  illustrates  the  Catholic  ideal :  "  Both 

"  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  Pddagogik,  Vol.  II,  p.  363.  tne  speculative  and  the  practical  questions  bearing  upon 

■2  A  common  practice  in  Catholic  seminaries  is  to  divide  the  matter  are  dealt  with'    Thus  the  Poetical  questions 

the  curriculum  into  four  groups:  biblical  theology,  dog-  are  studled  m  connection  with  their  dogmatic  foundations, 

matic  theology,  moral  theology,  and  historical  theology.  and  the  meanm«  and  bearing  of  dogmatic  truth  is  better 

Moral  theology  includes  courses  in  canon  law  and  in  litur-  V—**  b?  seem«  lts  Practical  application.    Special  stress 

gics,  hence  has  a  partially  practical  character.    The  sig-       ls  lald  on the  application  of  general  principles  to 

nificant  feature  of  this  fourfold  division,  however,  is  the  the  Particular   circumstances  existing  in    this   country, 

entire  lack  of  any  specifically  practical  department.    See,  Throughout  the  whole  course  students  receive  suggestions 

e.  S.,the  catalogue  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  on  the  manner  of  preaching  nowadays  on  these  various 


and  of  St.  Louis  University.  topics." 
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The  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  growth  of  modern  thought  introduced  into 
Christianity  forces  which  were  destined  to  destroy  this  Catholic  ideal.  The  full  mean- 
ing of  these  forces  was  for  a  long  time  unheeded,  and  is  only  now  beginning  to  be 
apprehended.13 

The  first  evident  application  of  the  new  ideal  to  theology  was  naturally  in  the 
realm  of  church  history.  Luther  was  driven  gradually  to  deny  one  after  another  of 
the  traditional  authorities  of  the  Catholic  church.  When  eventually  theological  author- 
ity was  restricted  to  the  Scriptures  alone,  it  meant  the  release  of  tradition  from  the 
methods  of  interpretation  employed  by  the  Catholic  church.  Church  history,  instead 
of  being  studied  primarily  for  positive  practical  ends,  could  now  be  critically  exam- 
ined, in  the  endeavor  to  discover  the  facts,  whatever  these  facts  might  be.  The  way 
was  open  for  the  transfer  of  church  history  from  the  realm  of  the  practical  disciplines 
to  that  of  the  historical  disciplines.  It  is  true  that  the  growth  of  the  historical  spirit 
was  slow.  For  three  centuries  history  was  too  often  employed  for  dogmatic  and 
polemic  purposes.  But  even  in  this  distorted  use  of  history,  the  professed  aim  of  the 
Protestant  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Catholic  traditionalist.14  Theoreti- 
cally, for  Protestants,  history  has  become  a  scientific  discipline,  which  can  yield  prac- 
tical results  only  as  it  is  supplemented  by  a  wise  and  intelligent  interpretation.  Instead 
of  being  a  direct  source  of  piety,  as  for  Catholics,  it  has  become  an  indirect  source. 
The  pragmatic  method  of  teaching  history  has  today  very  generally  given  way  to  an 
inductive  study  of  sources  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  facts,  whether  these  facts 
yield  the  practical  lessons  which  we  desire  or  not. 

Such  a  change  in  the  method  of  studying  history  would  mean  a  crisis  in  the 
Catholic  church.  In  Protestant  circles,  however,  the  crisis  did  not  arise  until  the 
study  of  the  Bible  was  reorganized  under  the  dominion  of  the  scientific  ideal.  In  spite 
of  the  genuine  advance  in  sober  methods  under  the  influence  of  humanism,  Protestant 
theologians  here  never  really  abandoned  the  ideal  of  the  Catholic  church  until  within 
the  past  century.  The  Bible  was  always  considered  as  the  immediate  word  of  God  to 
men.  The  theologian's  duty  was  to  ascertain  what  God  requires  of  believers  and 
what  he  promises  as  the  rewards  of  faith.  It  was  not  of  so  much  importance  to  ascer- 
tain what  Isaiah  thought  concerning  God  as  it  was  to  understand  what  truth  God 
reveals  to  believers  through  the  medium  of  the  book  of  Isaiah ;  and  the  more  exactly 
any  book  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  to  yield  truth  applicable  to  the  present  needs  of 
Christians,  the  better. 

The  adoption  of  the  historical  method  in  biblical  study  means  the  necessity  of 
resolutely  refusing  to  read  into  a  passage  of  Scripture  anything  which  was  not  evi- 

13DCHM,  Ueber  Ziel  und  Methode,  etc.,  p.  22:  "DieTheo-  erfassen,  die  Aufgabe,  eine  eigene,  dem  Gegenstande  kon- 

logie   dor    protestantischen    Bekenntnisse   erhielt   damit  geniale  Methode  zugewinnen.  Sieist  diesen  Aufgaben  nicht 

hochst  schwierige  Aufgaben,  die  Aufgabe,  die  befreite  Reli-  gewachsen  gcwesen." 

gion  objektiv  zu  erforschen  und  sie  in  ihrer  Selbststandig-  u"  Church  history,  as  a  critical  science,  began  with  the 

keit  auch  gcgon  neue  Rechts-  und  Wahrheitsgesetze   zu  Reformation,  which  emancipated  the  mind  from  the  tyr- 

crholten.die  Aufgabe, das  Wesen  der  religiosen  Personlich-  anny  of  an  infallible  traditionalism."— Schaff,  Theological 

keit,  ihrer  Inspiration  und  ihrer  schopferischen  Krafte  zu  Propaedeutic,  p.  298. 
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dently  intended  by  the  writer.  The  entire  figurative  and  allegorical  apparatus  which 
was  so  fruitful  under  the  traditional  method  must  be  abandoned.  The  efforts  of  the 
student  must  be  devoted  to  a  discovery  of  the  original  text,  to  philological  investiga- 
tions, to  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  circumstances  under  which  the  book  in  question 
was  written,  and  finally  to  the  task  of  ascertaining  what  historical  exigency  moved  the 
writer  to  utter  his  message,  and  how  that  message  affected  the  course  of  events.  It  is 
true  that  from  these  historical  results  valuable  lessons  may  be  drawn  for  present  needs ; 
but  the  scientific  ideal  demands  that  the  student  shall  renounce  the  attempt  to  make 
practical  applications  of  a  book  until  he  has  ascertained  the  real  historic  meaning. 
This  historic  task  is  so  great  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it  will  demand  almost  the 
entire  attention  and  interest  of  the  scholarly  Bible  student.  The  result  is  that  he 
becomes  an  expert  in  philological  or  archaeological  investigations,  and  is  too  apt  to  feel 
that  the  scientific  results  thus  gained  mark  the  goal  of  biblical  study. 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  change  thus  noted  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  commentaries  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin  with  the  volumes  of  the  "  International  Critical 
Series,"  In  Luther's  exegesis,  for  example,  one  finds  spiritual  inspiration  on  every 
page.  The  Bible  is  made  a  living  book  for  practical  religious  needs.  Of  course, 
defects  in  Luther's  method  and  errors  in  his  interpretation  are  easily  detected  by  the 
modern  scholar.  The  work  of  Protestant  exegetes  until  very  recently  has  often  been 
made  worthless,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  because  practical  and  dogmatic  inter- 
ests dictated  the  results  of  their  inquiries.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  best  of 
the  old-time  commentaries  were  direct  means  of  stimulating  spiritual  life.  A  minister 
could  find  there  material  and  suggestions  for  his  most  helpful  sermons.  In  fact,  the 
commentary  was  the  regular  source  used  by  preachers  and  by  teachers  of  the  Bible. 
But  how  many  ministers  today  find  a  modern  critical  commentary  of  direct  aid  in 
sermon-making?  The  character  of  this  typical  product  of  biblical  scholarship  has 
totally  changed.  In  the  place  of  the  wealth  of  practical  and  doctrinal  lessons  furnished 
by  the  older  commentary  we  have  a  wealth  of  critical  inductions  on  matters  of  text, 
archaeology,  historical  environment,  etc.  This  is  admirable  from  the  scientific  point 
of  view;  but  these  very  questions  and  conclusions,  in  which  the  scholar  is  so  deeply 
interested,  are  of  little;  if  any,  interest  to  the  average  layman.  If,  now,  the  character 
of  the  instruction  in  the  biblical  department  of  a  modern  divinity  school  corresponds 
to  the  character  of  the  modern  critical  commentary,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
student  is  not  furnished  with  historical  and  archaeological  material  which,  however 
useful  it  may  be  to  a  scholar,  is  of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  practical  worker, 
save  as  he  shall  by  further  study  translate  the  language  of  the  past  into  the  vernacular 
of  the  present.  Do  we  not  need  a  practical  discipline  which  shall  train  students  to 
make  this  translation'?15 

15 It  may  be  objected  that  the  prominence  of  the  his-  generally;  that  the  critical  method  described  above  is  a 

torical  method  in  biblical  study   has  been  exaggerated;  temporary  aberration,  which  will  eventually  yield  again 

that  higher  criticism  and  its   ultimate  attendant  prob-  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of   God  rather 

lems   have  not  yet   taken   possession  of  our  seminaries  than  as  a  collection  of  religious  writings.    No  one,  how- 
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Granted,  now,  that  there  is,  or  at  least  is  destined  to  be,  a  maladjustment  between 
the  scientific  and  the  practical  interests  in  modern  theological  education,  where  is  the 
remedy  to  be  found?  Various  solutions  are  offered,  some  of  which  must  be  briefly 
noted. 

From  the  conservative  side  we  hear  the  argument  that  the  whole  trouble  in  modern 
preaching  has  arisen  from  a  forsaking  of  the  scriptural  norms ;  that  the  business  of 
the  theologian  is  not  so  much  to  study  the  psychological  vagaries  of  our  time  as  to 
reproduce  the  scriptural  truth,  which  is  always  authoritative.16  What  is  needed  is 
not  a  translation  of  scriptural  doctrine  into  modern  psychological  equivalents,  but  a 
complete  abandonment  of  our  modern  attempt  to  formulate  our  religious  ideas  in  our 
own  way. 

We  need  not  here  dwell  on  the  fact  that  this  ideal  is  not  different  in  essence  from 
the  scribal  method  of  teaching  religion  which  Jesus  repudiated,  or  from  the  Catholic 
traditionalism  which  Luther  repudiated.  We  are  concerned  here,  not  with  the  funda- 
mental inadequacy  of  such  legalism,  but  with  the  question  whether  such  an  attempt  to 
reproduce  Scripture  teaching  without  addition  or  subtraction  would  really  serve  the 
practical  interests  of  religion.  The  advocates  of  a  return  to  the  scriptural  vocabulary 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  men  and  women  of  today  think  in  categories  very  different 
from  those  current  half  a  century  or  more  ago."  Then  the  mass  of  people  lived  in  a 
thought-world  which  corresponded  very  closely  to  the  world  of  the  biblical  writers. 
Education  was  so  influenced  and  controlled  by  the  traditional  religious  ideals  of  Chris- 
tianity that  the  science  of  the  schools  was  a  counterpart  of  the  biblical  picture  of  the 
world.  Man's  relation  to  ultimate  reality  was  conceived  in  accordance  with  the  theo- 
logical interpretation  of  the  universe.  Under  such  circumstances  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  was  a  sufficient  practical  preparation  for  preaching  the  gospel.     The 

ever,  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  and  make  confession  as  if  he  were  a  Jew  of  the  times  of 

modern    education  can  doubt   the    far-reaching    results  Jesus  and  Paul.    Christianity  will  have  ceased  even  in 

which   this  spirit  must  have  on   theological  education.  vocabulary  to  be  a  form  of  Pharisaism."     To  this  the 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  any  divinity  school  editor  of  the  Bible  Student  replies :    "  Heretofore  the  func- 

which,   for   ecclesiastical  or    other    reasons,   refuses  to  tion  and  the  glory  of  historical  interpretation  has  been  to 

allow  a  frank  and  free  investigation  of  any  data  must  for-  enable  us  to  think  and  make  confession  as  Christ  and  Paul 

feit  the  respect  of  educated  men.    This  means  that,  if  his-  thought  and  made  confession.    The  value  and  importance 

torical  and  scientific  methods  are  not  professedly  employed  of  this  discipline  originate  in  and  are  measured  by  the 

in  the  study  of  the  sources  of  Christianity,  theological  value  and  importance  attached  to  the  thought  of  Christ 

scholarship  will  lose  the  prestige  which  it  has  enjoyed  for  and  to  thinking  as  Christ  thought Christ's  thought 

so  many  centuries.    Indications  of  a  growing  spirit  of  con-  of  God,  sin,  atonement,  the  future  state,  and  briefly  on  all 

tempt  for  the  traditional  type  of  theological  argument  are  matters  of  religion,  has  been  the  goal  to  the  gaining  of 

evident  to  any  thoughtful  observer.    The  problem  which  which  Christian  ardor  and  energy  have  devoted  themselves, 

has  been  outlined  is  destined  within  a  generation  to  become  ....  If  those  now  refusing  to  think  and  make  confession 

universally  felt.  as  Jesus  thought  have  a  gospel,  let  them  proclaim  their 

16  This  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  author  of  certain  eospe'  ~ but  let  them  Proclaim  it  as  their  gospel,  not  as 

editorial  notes  in  the  Bible  Student  for  May,  1902  (pp.  248-  Christ's."    The  plain  implication  here  is  that  anyone  who 

52).    He  proceeds  to  criticise  the  argument  of  the  editorial  does  not  professedly  reproduce  scriptural  truth  in  its  his- 

in  the  Biblical  World  for  February,  1902,  making  especial  torical  vocabulary  is  false  to  the  duty  of  a  Christian  theo- 

objection  to  the  following  statement :    "  And  when  that  logian. 

time  comes  [i.  e.,  when  critical  scholarship  shall  have  done  "See  J.  H.  Bixuy,  The  New  World  and  the  New  Thought, 

its  perfect  work],  the  gospel  will  not  need  dictionaries  of  chap.  i. 


archaeology,  nor  will  one  be  compelled  first  of  all  to  think 
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point  of  contact  between  preacher  and  people  was  already  supplied  by  the  Weltan- 
schauung common  to  both. 

But  in  the  last  two  generations  we  have  witnessed  a  profound  revolution  in  educa- 
tional methods  and  in  habits  of  thought.  The  audience  which  the  preacher  must  face 
today  is  totally  different  in  its  psychological  habits  from  the  audience  which  his  father 
or  grandfather  faced.  The  secularization  of  our  education  is  so  thoroughgoing  that 
biblical  allusions  in  literature  have  become  notorious  stumbling-blocks  to  students. 
The  teachings  of  science  have  given  an  entirely  new  conception  of  man's  relation  to 
ultimate  reality.  In  the  place  of  the  theological  cosmos,  with  its  emphasis  upon  the 
decrees  and  immediate  action  of  God  in  miracles,  we  have  the  infinite  universe  with 
its  nexus  of  natural  laws  with  their  inviolable  and  impersonal  activity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  vocabularies  of  natural  science  and  of  modern  socialism  are  fast  becoming 
more  familiar  than  the  language  of  the  Bible.  The  einfdltige  Layen,  for  whom  Luther 
did  such  a  service  by  his  exposition  of  Christian  truth,  think  and  live  today  in  a  world 
which  has  surprisingly  little  in  common  with  the  cosmos  of  the  Bible.  The  interest 
of  the  typical  modern  man  lies  entirely  in  modern  problems,  in  modern  inventions,  in 
modern  industrial  conditions,  in  modern  social  theories.  If  the  gospel  is  to  be 
preached  to  such  a  man,  the  preacher  is  obliged  to  find  some  point  of  contact  with 
these  modern  ideals  and  problems.  Whether  we  regret  it  or  not,  the  day  is  past  when 
a  minister  can  win  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  men  by  expository  preaching  of  the 
sort  prevalent  early  in  the  century.  The  suggestion  that  we  return  to  a  purely  scrip- 
tural language  in  preaching  ignores  the  unmistakable  fact  that  men  no  longer  think 
naturally  in  terms  of  biblical  cosmology.18 

The  theory  that  men  should  be  required  to  reproduce  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
in  their  religious  thinking  is  a  relic  of  precritical  scholarship.  It  was  a  practicable 
theory  in  an  uncritical  age;  it  is  still  practicable  in  portions  of  the  country  where  the 
new  science  has  not  yet  penetrated.  But  when  this  theory  is  retained  along  with  critical 
methods  of  studying  the  Bible,  it  becomes  intolerable.  It  is  often  asserted  that  critical 
scholarship  is  giving  us  back  the  Bible  with  a  new  meaning,  and  that  when  criticism 
shall  have  completed  its  work  we  shall  at  last  have  the  final  and  unassailable  statement 
of  revealed  truth,  ascertained  by  historical  investigation.  It  is  true  that  scholarship 
is  giving  a  new  meaning  to  the  Bible ;  but  that  meaning  is  even  farther  from  meeting 
the  practical  needs  of  effective  preaching  than  is  the  old  scriptural  standpoint.19     The 

18  Of  course,  a  large  proportion  of  the  regular  attendants  show  how  totally  the  interests  of  men  today  are  involved 
on  church  services  still  live  in  the  biblical  cosmos,  so  far  in  a  nou-biblical  environment.  The  transfer  of  interest 
as  their  religious  thinking  is  concerned.  Therefore  the  old  from  the  biblical  to  the  modern  world  is  rapidly  growing, 
type  of  preaching  is  still  profoundly  spiritual  and  helpful  and  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  see  it  well-nigh  corn- 
to  numbers  of  people  —  especially  to  church  members  over  plete. 

fifty  years  of  age.    But  let  one  select  at  random  one  hun-  i9See  an  article,  "The  Outcome  of  the  Higher  Criticism," 

dred  persons  in  one  of  our  cities :   How  many  of  these  would  by  Theodore  D.  Bacon,  Outlook,  March  15, 1902,  pp.  667  ff . 

voluntarily  listen  to  a  sermon  which  set  forth  scriptural  The  iukewarm  tone  of  the  gospel  there  portrayed  stands  in 

teachings,  unless  those  teachings  were  immediately  shown  unfavorable  contrast  with  the  zeal  of  the  scripturalist.    It 

to  have  a  pertinent  bearing  on  modern  social  or  industrial  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  religious  impotence  of 

problems?    Let  a  modern  social  agitator  address  the  same  objective  historical  method, 
audience,  and  he  would  meet  with  a  response  which  would 
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reason  for  this  is  easily  seen  if  we  note  the  psychological  characteristics  of  the  critical 
Bible  student.  His  attitude  is  thus  described  in  the  editorial  in  the  Biblical  World 
to  which  reference  has  been  made:20 

We  endeavor  to  think  as  the  biblical  writers  themselves  thought,  for  we  have  at  hand 
information  sufficient  to  enable  us  so  to  think.  Just  as  a  correctly  informed  historical  imagina- 
tion is  able  to  reproduce  biblical  personages  in  their  precise  surroundings  and  dress,  so  are  we 
increasingly  enabled  to  recognize  the  intellectual  dress  in  which  they  clothed  their  thoughts  and 
experiences. 

Such  an  endeavor,  it  is  evident,  involves  the  transfer  of  psychological  interest  in 
the  very  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  man  has 
traveled.  While  education  and  environment  have  transported  the  einfaltige  Layen 
out  of  the  biblical  cosmos  into  the  world  of  modern  science,  out  of  the  simple  surround- 
ings of  Palestinian  peasants  into  the  complex  world  of  industrial  America  in  the 
twentieth  century,  out  of  the  individualistic  and  supernaturalistic  religious  ideal  of  the 
past  into  the  social  and  ethical  ideal  of  the  future,  the  education  of  the  theological 
student  has  been  transporting  him  back  into  that  very  world  which  is  becoming  so 
strange  to  the  layman.  The  more  successfully  one  can  ignore  modern  prejudices  and 
ideals,  the  better  one  can  "think  as  the  biblical  writers  themselves  thought."  The 
theological  school,  if  it  maintains  strictly  the  scientific  ideal,  will  graduate  men  who 
can  give  a  fascinating  picture  of  the  life  and  ideals  of  the  Hebrew  people;  who  can 
arrange  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  chronological  order;  who  can  disentangle  obscure  . 
passages  in  the  light  of  archaeological  discoveries ;  who  can  construct  an  accurate  map 
of  Palestine  and  portray  thereon  the  journeys  of  Jesus;  who  can  give  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  as  to  the  location  of  the  Galatian  churches;  who  can  give  a  rational 
account  of  the  symbolism  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  of  the  Revelation;  in  short,  men 
who  can  reproduce  in  a  scholarly  and  sympathetic  manner  the  characteristics  of  biblical 
life  and  ideals.  But  the  "simple  layman"  who  hears  this  replies:  "This  is  all  very 
fascinating  to  those  whose  chief  interest  lies  in  exploring  the  past.  But  what  practical 
bearing  does  it  all  have  upon  my  religious  and  moral  problems?"  The  scientific 
deliverances  of  biblical  scholars,  as  such,  are  two  millenniums  removed  from  the  actual 
life  which  the  pastor  must  share  and  guide.  If  the  minister  attempt  to  introduce 
such  critical  conclusions  into  his  preaching,  he  may  indeed  arouse  the  intellectual 
curiosity  of  his  hearers ;  but  he  will  soon  find  that  a  subtle  barrier  has  arisen  between 
him  and  his  distinctly  "evangelical"  brethren.  It  is  the  inevitable  difference  between 
scientific  truth  and  spiritual  truth  which  thus  sets  the  critic  apart  from  the  evangelist. 
The  pseudo-biblical  doctrines  of  the  uncritical  scripturalist  are  really  more  capable  of 
practical  application  in  preaching  than  are  the  critical  conclusions  of  the  scholar. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  center  of  interest  in  religious  life  not  very  long  ago 
coincided  with  the  center  of  interest  in  biblical  study,  and  the  remembrance  of  this 
coincidence  has  by  no  means  entirely  vanished.     But  the  center  of  interest  for  the 

»o  February,  1902,  p.  85. 
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historical  scholar  has  moved  back  twenty  centuries,  while  the  religious  interests  of  men 
in  general  have  moved  forward  into  a  new  world.  The  scholar  can  influence  men  only 
as  he  is  able  to  translate  his  science  into  the  language  of  the  people.  He  is  perhaps 
more  likely  to  make  this  translation  than  is  the  scripturalist,  because  the  latter  does 
not  realize  the  necessity  for  a  translation,  while  the  former  will  probably  be  forced  by 
the  very  exigencies  of  his  investigations  to  abandon  any  doctrinaire  attitude. 

Another  solution  of  the  problem  is  offered  by  those  who  recognize  that  biblical 
theology  as  given  by  historical  study  is  not  adapted  to  modern  needs.  Religious  faith 
does  not  attach  itself  to  past  events,  but  to  present  reality.  The  researches  of  the 
biblical  scholar,  therefore,  must  be  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  systematic  theo- 
logian, who  will  gather  up  the  results  of  biblical  scholarship  into  a  system  of  doc- 
trine.21 This  system  will,  it  is  true,  embody  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  but  it  will 
present  them  in  logical,  rather  than  historical,  perspective,  and  will  thus  abstract  the 
eternal  essence  of  revealed  truth  from  its  historic  form.  Thus,  while  the  Christian  of 
today  will  be  taught  the  sum  total  of  scriptural  truth,  he  will  have  it  presented  as  a 
logically  complete  system,  rather  than  as  a  series  of  detached  revelations. 

But  let  anyone  attempt  this  task,  and  he  will  find  his  attention  concentrated 
rather  on  the  objective  elaboration  of  doctrines  than  on  their  practical  pertinency. 
The  prevalent  dislike  of  "theological  "  sermons  is  grounded  on  a  popular  perception 
of  this  psychological  defect.  We  may  illustrate  this  point  by  reference  to  one  or  two 
doctrines  which  have  been  incorporated  into  theological  treatises. 

The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  contains  the  most  elaborate  scriptural  exposition  of 
the  work  of  Christ  as  our  Savior.  If,  now,  the  systematic  theologian  is  to  reproduce 
biblical  truth,  he  must  incorporate  the  teaching  of  this  epistle  into  his  system.  The 
argument  of  the  epistle  presupposes  in  the  reader  certain  convictions  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  a  detailed  theory  concerning  the  significance  of 
Melchizedek.  For  those  for  whom  the  epistle  was  written  these  presuppositions 
formed  the  psychological  point  of  contact  by  which  the  exalted  teaching  of  the  epistle 
was  made  effective.  But  today  the  Levitical  system  has  entirely  disappeared  from  our 
circle  of  ideas.  We  have  no  priests.  The  very  conception  of  priesthood  is  foreign  to 
the  modern  man.  If,  now,  the  theologian  attempts  merely  to  reproduce  the  teaching 
of  the  epistle,  he  will  either  find  no  hearing  because  of  a  lack  of  any  basis  of  argu- 
ment common  to  himself  and  his  hearers,  or  else  he  must  create  an  artificial  frame- 
work by  an  exposition  of  an  archaic  religious  system.  In  the  latter  case  the  modern 
man  is  burdened  with  an  extraneous  view  of  the  significance  of  Christ  for  his  religious 
life — a  view  which  has  no  natural  or  vital  relationship  to  the  psychological  realities 
of  his  experience,  and  which  is  therefore  retained  and  defended  as  an  arbitrary  doc- 
trine resting  on  authority.     The  caricatures  of  the  work  of  Christ  which  have  so  fre- 

21  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  I,  p.  11:  "The only  entation  of  the  above  view  see  Mdllins,  "The  Task  of 
difference  between  '  biblical '  and  '  dogmatic '  theology  is  the  Theologian  Today,"  an  address  delivered  at  the  open- 
in  form.  The  first  examines  the  Bible  part  by  part,  writer  ing  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  October 
by  writer.    The  last  examines  it  as  a  whole."   For  a  pres-  1, 1901. 
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quently  aroused  the  protests  of  men  are  due  to  this  attempt  to  formulate  soteriology 
in  a  foreign  language.  Let  a  skeptic  inquire  why  all  this  hierarchical  detail  is  essen- 
tial in  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  layman  can  give  no  explanation  save  the  arbitrary 
decree  of  God.  But  a  doctrine  which  finds  in  the  minds  of  men  no  better  raison  d'etre 
than  this  cannot  exercise  any  very  practical  influence  on  their  lives.  May  it  not  be  that 
the  attempt  to  reproduce  the  teaching  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  toto  is  respon- 
sible for  much  artificiality  and  formalism  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  men  ?  Surely 
a  theology  which  separates  doctrine  from  life  can  scarcely  be  called  practical  in 
its  nature. 

The  above  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  or  unique  example.  The  modern  man,  if 
he  looks  through  any  standard  treatise  of  theology  which  professes  to  reproduce  scrip- 
tural teaching,  will  be  profoundly  impressed  by  the  seeming  artificiality  of  the  entire 
framework.  Take,  for  instance,  the  traditional  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  sin.  The 
presence  of  sin  in  human  life  is  based  upon  an  elaborate  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
Adam  and  of  his  relations  to  God  both  before  and  after  the  fall.  It  is  true  that  many 
details  of  this  theory  are  the  product  of  ingenious  speculation  rather  than  of  biblical 
study.  Yet  although  the  Bible  attaches  far  less  significance  to  Adam  than  theology 
has  done,  it  may  be  urged  with  some  show  of  reason  that  logical  considerations  demand 
this  change  of  perspective.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  modern  man  is  likely  to  feel  that 
we  know  too  little  about  Adam  to  make  his  transgression  a  very  vital  element  in  mod- 
ern problems.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  normally  constituted  person  today  to 
feel  the  weight  of  original  sin  in  the  fashion  portrayed  by  theological  theory.  The 
attempt,  therefore,  to  describe  and  explain  sin  in  terms  of  guilt  inherited  from  Adam 
means  the  substitution  of  an  external  theory  for  a  psychological  experience.  Kedemp- 
tion  is  in  such  a  case  sought  from  a  theoretical  rather  than  an  experimental  evil. 
That  is,  the  entire  Adamic  framework  in  our  traditional  theology  serves  to  divorce 
doctrine  from  life,  even  if  the  historicity  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  be  accepted. 
If.  in  addition  to  the  above  difficulty,  one  attempts  to  preach  the  Adamic  theory  to  an 
audience  which  believes  in  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  man,  he  will  find 
himself  as  far  separated  from  the  religious  life  of  his  hearers  as  if  he  lived  on  another 
planet.     The  practical  value  of  his  preaching  on  this  point  will  be  nil. 

Or,  again,  consider  the  question  of  eschatology.  Nothing  could  be  more  foreign 
to  this  age  than  the  catastrophic  conception  of  the  end  of  the  world  which  we  find  in 
the  New  Testament.  But  the  scriptural  theologian  must  seek  to  set  forth  a  doctrine 
of  last  things  which  shall  do  justice  to  this  aspect  of  the  apostolic  writings.  Probably 
no  task  is  recognized  as  more  difficult  today  than  just  this ;  and  we  must  admire  the 
ingenuity  of  theologians  in  dealing  with  it.  But  how  many  preachers  today  can 
use  the  eschatology  of  the  typical  systematic  theology  as  practical  sermon-material? 
There  is  unquestionably  a  growing  distaste  for  preaching  which  emphasizes  the  future 
life  with  all  its  details.  The  demand  is  for  preaching  which  shall  deal  with  the  reli- 
gious realities  of  this  life,  rather  than  with  questionable  details  of  the  unknown  world. 
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What  does  this  mean,  if  not  the  popular  recognition  of  the  fact  that  traditional  escha- 
tology  introduces  a  divorce  between  doctrine  and  life? 

Now,  these  three  phases  of  Christian  doctrine  ought  to  cover  a  large  portion  of 
the  subject-matter  of  preaching.  The  sin  from  which  we  need  redemption,  the  way 
in  which  Christ  redeems  us,  and  the  eternal  consequences  of  that  redemption — these 
are  fundamental  matters  of  faith.  If,  now,  the  traditional  theology  makes  a  man 
acquainted  with  an  artificial  definition  of  sin  which  has  no  evident  psychological  rela- 
tion to  the  actual  sin  which  he  must  combat  in  his  life;  if  it  portrays  to  him  an  elab- 
orate theory  of  some  external,  supramundane  work  of  Christ  which  he  vaguely  appre- 
hends, but  furnishes  him  with  no  psychological  reality  of  a  living  Christ  who  will  help 
him ;  if  it  presents  a  picture  of  the  future  life  which  wins  no  sympathetic  hearing, 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  relation  between  preacher  and  hearers  ?  Either  his  sermons  will 
fail  to  have  any  practical  relation  to  the  life  of  his  congregation,  or  else,  in  the  endeavor 
to  meet  practical  needs,  the  young  minister  will  abandon  his  theology  for  some  sort 
of  natural  religion  and  ethics.  In  either  case  the  scriptural  theology  has  failed  to  be 
of  practical  service  to  the  minister.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement  the  fact  may  be 
noted  that  a  "theological"  sermon  is  a  bSte  noire  to  almost  any  modern  audience. * 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  various  modern  Protestant  theologians  are  abandon- 
ing the  objective  method  of  the  scriptural  systematizer,  and  are  attempting  to  con- 
struct a  statement  of  religious  belief  which  shall  be  the  direct  expression  of  Christian 
experience.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  way  theology  will  cease  to  be  a  mere  objective, 
historical  discipline ;  but  will  rather  grow  out  of  the  psychological  realities  of  reli- 
gious experience.23  In  this  case  it  will  furnish  precisely  the  gospel  which  the  preacher 
needs. 

Beyond  question,  these  recent  attempts  to  construct  theology  from  a  new  stand- 
point have  great  practical  value.  If  the  content  of  dogmatics  is  co-extensive  with,  and 
based  upon,  Christian  experience,  all  foreign  and  artificial  formulations  of  truth  will 
be  gradually  excluded  by  a  process  of  natural  selection.  But  the  dogmatician  is 
engaged  in  a  scientific  task,  and  he  cannot  rest  contented  with  a  practical  confession 
of  faith.  He  must  do  more  than  describe  what  the  Christian  believes.  He  must  show 
that  this  belief  is  not  illusion.     This  scientific  task  involves  the   statement  of  Chris- 

22  There  are  in  Protestantism  as  in  Roman  Catholicism  u  La  dogmatique  n'est  plus  pour  nous  l'inventaire  plus 
many  Christians  whose  religious  life  is  on  an  emotional  ou  moins  habilement  dresse  des  loci  classici  de  l'Ecriture 
rather  than  on  an  intellectual  basis.  For  such  the  pictorial  sainte  ou  des  decisions  doctrinales  de  nos  symboles ;  elle 
form  of  the  traditional  doctrines  may  have  a  certain  sym-  est  l'exposition  systematique  de  la  foi  protestante." —  Lob- 
bolic  value.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who  have  stein,  Essai  d'une  introduction  a  la  dogmatique  protes- 
never  been  really  perplexed  by  modern  scientific  problems.  tante,  p.  56. 

But  the  man  who  insists  that  religion  shall  have  a  definite  u  Die  dogmatische  Aufgabe  ....  ist  damit  gegeben, 

practical   message  for  his  daily  problems  will  be  likely  dass  die  Dogmatik  keinen  ihrer  Satze  unmittelbar  aus  der 

quietly  to  ignore  what  seems  to  him  an  artificial  creation  Schrift  entnimmt,  wahrend  alle  Satze  der  biblischen  Theo- 

of  theologians.  logic  auf  diese  Weise  gewonnen  und  nachgewiesen  werden 

23  As  examples  of  this  ideal,  the  following  quotations  mftssen.  Was  fur  die  Dogmatik  zwischen  die  Schrift  und  die 
will  suffice:  dogmatische  Satze  tritt,  ist  der  Glaube." — Kaftan,  Dog- 

"  Theology  thus  deals  only  with  the  realities  that  make  matik,  2  Aufl.,  p.  88. 
up  religion ;  and  with  them  only  as  they  enter  into  re-  "  Die  Dogmatik  stellt  die  christliche  Offenbarung  dar, 

ligion."— W.  N.  Clabxe,  Outlines  of  Christian  Theology,  wi<>  sie  in  dem  Glauben  der    kirchlichen  Gemeinschaft 

p  5  lebt."—  Heinbici,  Theologische  Encyklopadie,  p.  220. 
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tian  doctrines  in  relations  unfamiliar  to  the  layman.  The  prolegomena  is  the  most 
important  part  of  a  modern  treatise  on  systematic  theology.  The  scientific  founda- 
tions thus  established  are  indispensable,  if  the  student  is  to  be  able  to  give  an  intelli- 
gent account  of  the  basis  of  his  belief.  But  this  very  aspect  of  Christian  faith  which 
is  most  vital  to  the  scholar  is  of  little  interest  to  the  layman.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  theologian,  as  a  member  of  the  scientific  world,  to  advance  the  status  of  his  par- 
ticular realm  of  science  rather  than  to  devise  pedagogical  principles.2*  The  treatises 
which  have  appeared  from  this  newer  standpoint  in  the  past  century  are  certainly 
stimulating  to  the  student's  thinking,  and  in  so  far  are  provocative  of  a  more  vital 
conception  and  presentation  of  Christian  truth ;  but  their  primary  value  must,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  scientific  rather  than  practical.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  lay- 
man would  find  more  religious  inspiration  in  the  works  of  Frank  or  of  Kaftan  than  in 
those  of  Kuyper.  Therefore  there  is  still  need  of  a  translation  of  even  this  theology 
of  Christian  experience  into  language  familiar  to  the  layman. 

IV 

Since  those  departments  of  a  theological  curriculum  which  embody  the  scientific 
method  and  ideal  fail  to  provide  a  practical  training  for  the  preacher,  we  are  faced  with 
the  question  whether  the  department  of  practical  theology  as  at  present  constituted 
meets  the  need  which  we  have  outlined. 

An  examination  of  the  statements  concerning  the  function  of  practical  theology, 
as  these  are  formulated  in  treatises  or  encyclopaedia  and  in  the  departmental  announce- 
ments in  the  catalogues  of  divinity  schools,  reveals  two  significant  facts:  (1)  The 
department  concerns  itself  almost  exclusively  with  the  formal  perfection  of  the  work  of 
the  preacher  and  pastor.  It  assumes  that  the  material  for  preaching  is  furnished  by 
other  departments.  (2)  The  definition  of  the  field  of  practical  theology  is  formulated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ecclesiastical  rather  than  of  individual  religion. 

1.  Three  subjects  are  universally  included  under  the  head  of  practical  theology — 
homiletics,  pastoral  theology,  and  church  polity.  The  last  two  subjects  would  be  more 
accurately  classified  as  ecclesiastics.  The  word  "theology,"  strictly  speaking,  does  not 
properly  indicate  their  aim.  Homiletics  is  the  only  discipline  which  can  lay  claim  to 
the  function  of  enabling  the  student  to  translate  his  scientific  theological  lore  into  ser- 
mon-language. In  addition  to  the  three  subjects  above  named,  seminaries  have 
attempted  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  practical  training  by  courses  in  ethics,  sociology, 
catechetics,  pedagogics,  Sunday-school  work,  missions,  and  liturgies.  In  one  or  two 
seminaries  in  our  country  courses  in  the  practical  use  of  the  English  Bible  are  given.20 

2*  "  Die  christliche  Theologie  ist  die  Wissenschaft  von  ity  schools  in  our  country  give  the  following  statistics  as 

der  christlichen  Religion.   Als  Wissenschaft  hat  sie  Selbst-  to  the  work  included  under  the  department  of  practical 

zweck.    Der  Umstand,  dass  die  theologischen  Facultaten  theology  or  its  equivalent : 

neben   ihrer  wissenschaftlichen  auch  eine  p&dagogische  Andover.— Introduction  to  practical  theology  (ecclesi- 

Aufgabe   haben,  alteriert  nicht  die  Unabhangigkeit  der  astical  standpoint),  homiletics,  liturgies,  church  organiza- 

Theologie  als  der  Wissenschaft  von  der  christlichen  Reli-  tion  and  work,  pastoral  care,  congregational  polity,  social 

gion."— Deissmann,  Theologie  und  Kirche,  p.  15.  ethics,  Christian  missions. 

25  The  catalogues  of  twenty-three  representative  divin-  Auburn.-"  Practical  theology  "  includes  propaedeutic 
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But  it  becomes  evident,  upon  reading  the  official  announcements,  that  we  must  look  to  the 
chair  of  homiletics,  if  anywhere,  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  converting  technical  learn- 
ing into  practical  sermon-material.  The  traditional  aim  of  this  department,  however, 
is  indicated  by  a  former  title,  which  is  now  generally  discarded  —  "sacred  rhetoric." 
The  general  scope  of  instruction  here  was  formulated  in  the  days  when  the  biblical 
and  dogmatic  departments  devoted  their  attention  pre-eminently  to  the  religious  and 
practical  aspects  of  Christianity ;  when  commentaries  supplied  spiritual  food  rather  than 
critical  dissertations;  when  the  systematic  theologian  devoted  himself  to  themes  which 
laymen  felt  themselves  competent  to  discuss ;  when  people  in  general  lived  in  the  world 
of  the  biblical  cosmology.  The  other  departments  supplied  the  material  for  preaching 
in  the  vocabulary  which  the  preacher  was  expected  to  use.  What  was  required  of  the 
teacher  of  homiletics  was  not  so  much  a  psychological  translation  as  rhetorical  skill. 
All  that  was  expected  of  a  preacher  was  to  elaborate  and  expound  some  scriptural 


and  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  prayer-meetings,  Sunday  school, 
and  the  pastor's  Bible  class.  Homiletics,  church  polity, 
and  pastoral  theology  do  not  come  under  this  title. 

Bangor.— Rhetoric  and  English  literature,  vocal  cul- 
ture, homiletics,  pastoral  care,  and  sociology. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary. —The  "Department  of 
Homiletics  "  includes  the  history  of  preaching  and  homi- 
letics. The  "Department  of  Expression"  includes  elocu- 
tion, oratory,  liturgies,  music,  and  the  expression  of 
religious  thought  in  life.  The  "  Department  of  Church 
Polity  M  includes  congregational  history  and  church  polity. 
The  "Department  of  Christian  Sociology  and  Pastoral 
Theology  "  includes  biblical  sociology,  pedagogics,  pastoral 
theology  and  sociology. 

University  of  Chicago.— Homiletics,  history  of  preach- 
ing, church  polity,  pastoral  duties,  hymnology,  sociology, 
and  religious  pedagogy. 

Cofcfc.— Pastoral  theology,  homiletics,  elocution,  sociol- 
ogy, missions. 

Colgate.— Homiletics,  elocution,  history  of  preaching, 
hymnology,  pastoral  theology,  missions. 

Crozler—  We  have  the  following  interesting  statement: 
"In  the  department  of  practical  theology,  including 
homiletics,  practical  theology,  and  church  polity,  instruc- 
tion is  given,  etc." 

Drew.— Rhetoric,  history  of  preaching,  homiletics, 
liturgies,  catechetics,  church  polity,  pastoral  duties, 
church  enterprises. 

Hartford.— Homiletics,  pastoral  care,  liturgies,  sociol- 
ogy, music,  church  polity,  oratory. 

Harvard.— Homiletics,  pastoral  care,  liturgies,  elocu- 
tion. 

Lane.— Homiletics  and  pastoral  theology. 

McCormick. — Sacred  rhetoric,  pastoral  theology, 
church  polity. 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.).— Homiletics,  English  Bible 
(its  history  and  its  practical  use),  psychology,  missions, 
liturgies,  pedagogy,  poimenics,  sociology. 

Newton.— Homiletics,  elocution,  pastoral  theology, 
philanthropy,  history  of  preaching,  missions. 

Oberlin.— Homiletics,  pastoral  theology,  applied  soci- 
ology, benevolences  (these  last  three  make  up  "practical 
theology  "),  missions,  church  polity. 

Pacific     Theological    Seminary.— Pastoral     theology. 


homiletics,  history  of  preaching,  liturgies  (see  comments 
on  the  "  chain  course  "). 

Princeton. — Homiletics,  ecclesiastical  theology  (  = 
church  polity),  pastoral  theology,  missions. 

Rochester.— History  of  preaching,  elocution,  missions, 
use  of  the  English  Bible  for  homiletical  purposes,  public 
worship,  pastoral  theology. 

Southern  Baptist.— Theory  of  preaching,  conduct  of 
public  worship,  history  of  preaching,  hymnology,  elocu- 
tion, church  polity  (called  "  ecclesiology  "),  pastoral  duties. 

Tufts.— Applied  Christianity  (=  church  efficiency, 
ecclesiastical  standpoint),  homiletics,  pastoral  care. 

Union.— Homiletics,  pastoral  theology,  catechetics, 
church  polity,  missions,  sacraments,  liturgies,  practical 
study  of  the  English  Bible,  with  instruction  in  the  homi- 
letic  use  of  different  parts. 

Yale.— Introduction  to  practical  theology,  pastoral 
theology,  homiletics,  pedagogy,  liturgies,  church  govern- 
ment and  administration. 

Summarizing  we  have  the  following  results,  showing 
what  subjects  are  included  under  practical  theology  in 
twenty-three  representative  divinity  schools,  with  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  each  subject,  measured  by  the  number 
of  seminaries  offering  it:  homiletics,  23;  pastoral  theol- 
ogy, 22;  church  polity,  13;  liturgies,  11;  missions,  9;  his- 
tory of  preaching,  8;  elocution  and  oratory,  7  (many 
seminaries  do  not  include  elocution  in  the  course  entitled 
M  practical  theology") ;  sociology,  8  (one  or  two  seminaries 
have  special  departments  of  sociology,  e.  gr.,  the  University 
of  Chicago) ;  church  efficiency,  5  (a  general  term,  repre- 
senting various  titles  in  the  catalogues) ;  homiletic  use  of 
the  Bible,  4;  music  and  hymnology,  5;  rhetoric,  3;  peda- 
gogics, 3;  catechetics,  2;  philanthropy,  2;  propaedeutic,  1 ; 
English  literature,  1;  expression  of  religious  thought  in 
life,  1 ;  psychology,  1 ;  sacraments,  1. 

This  list  is  indicative  of  a  commendable  desire  on  the 
part  of  seminary  faculties  to  equip  their  students  for  the 
manifold  practical  tasks  before  them.  But  if  the  term 
"  practical  theology  "  may  be  employed  to  cover  so  many 
subjects,  it  may  mean  anything  or  nothing.  With  the 
exception  of  certain  phases  of  homiletics  and  the  courses 
in  the  practical  and  homiletic  use  of  the  English  Bible, 
there  is  nothing  covering  the  ground  described  in  this 
article. 
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doctrine  in  a  clear  and  orderly  manner.  The  department  of  "  sacred  rhetoric  "  was 
therefore  fulfilling  its  function  in  teaching  elocution  and  rhetoric  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  pulpit  needs. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  older  type  of  preaching  has  been  felt  by  theological 
faculties,  and  earnest  endeavors  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  department  of  prac- 
tical theology  are  constantly  being  made.  But  in  enlarging  the  departmental  activity 
there  seems  to  be  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  upon  which  emphasis  has  been 
laid  in  this  paper — i.  e.,  the  fact  that  the  center  of  interest  in  the  historical  courses 
has  been  transferred  from  the  present  to  the  past,  from  the  practical  to  the  critical, 
from  the  popular  to  the  technical,  while  the  center  of  lay  interest  has  been  transferred 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  The  inadequacy  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  can 
be  seen  if  we  ask  what  would  be  the  gospel  of  a  minister  who  gave  his  congregation 
"higher  criticism  "  dressed  up  in  the  robes  of  "  sacred  rhetoric"  ! 

In  what  has  been  said,  no  disparagement  of  the  department  of  homiletics  is 
intended.  The  practical  importance  of  the  ability  to  speak  acceptably  and  effectively 
in  the  pulpit  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  point  to  which  attention  is  directed  is  the 
fact  that  the  teacher  of  homiletics  has  a  right  to  presuppose  in  his  students,  as  the  con- 
tribution of  other  departments,  a  kind  of  mental  equipment  which  those  departments 
do  not  now  profess  to  furnish.  Under  such  circumstances  he  labors  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. His  work  should  be  increased  in  efficiency  by  a  new  discipline  which  shall 
supply  the  deficiency. 

2.  Practical  theology  is  ordinarily  defined  as  the  science  of  the  cultivation  of 
ecclesiastical  religious  life.26  Traditionally  the  minister  has  been  regarded  as  a  man 
whose  professional  work  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  church.  It  is  true  that 
the  most  important  service  of  the  minister  does  lie  in  his  ecclesiastical  functions.  But 
the  minister  is  a  prophet  to  mankind  as  well  as  the  priest  of  a  congregation.  With  the 
decreasing  importance  of  organized  ecclesiasticism  and  the  increasing  importance  of 
unconventional,  adaptable  Christian  activity  in  our  modern  world,  the  prophetic  mis- 
sion of  the  preacher  deserves  more  attention  than  it  receives.  The  practical  training 
now  furnished  to  divinity  students  is  almost  exclusively  intended  to  promote  ecclesi- 
astical efficiency.  The  layman  is  very  likely  to  smile  at  the  use  of  the  word  "  the- 
ology "  to  describe  this  training.  As  has  been  suggested,  its  real  nature  would  be 
more  accurately  indicated  by  the  use  of  some  such  term  as  "  ecclesiastics" — the  tech- 
nical equipment  of  the  minister  as  the  chief  servant  of  the  church. 

The  framers  of  our  theological  vocabulary  seem  to  have  had  instinctively  the  feel- 
ing that  the  practical  expression  of  Christianity  ought  to  be  organically  connected  with 
its  scientific  formulation.  They  thus  employed  the  word  "theology"  in  defining  the 
practical  disciplines,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  actually  had  little  to  do  with 
specifically  theological  inquiry.  Is  it  not  possible  to  give  to  this  historic  title  a  real 
meaning  in  view  of  the  modern  demands  upon  the  minister  ?     Let  the  present  practical 

2,1  See  the  various  theological  encyclopeedisB. 
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courses  be  retained  as  the  technology  of  ecclesiastical  ministry.  Then  let  a  depart- 
ment of  practical  theology  be  created  to  prepare  the  student  for  his  prophetic  mission. 
This  non-ecclesiastical  work  is  apparently  destined  to  assume  more  and  more  impor- 
tance. Our  pastors  are  discovering  this  emphasis  on  the  prophetic  mission,  and  are 
heroically  struggling  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  situation.  But  too  often  it  is  only 
through  some  bitter  experience  that  the  young  preacher  learns  to  create  a  vital  rela- 
tionship between  his  theological  thinking  and  the  preaching  which  appeals  to  the 
citizens  of  the  new  world.  It  is  imperative  that  a  divinity  school  which  is  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  coming  age  shall  provide  some  training  which  shall  enable  students  to 
translate  archaeological  expressions  into  modern  terms,  which  shall  convert  the  the- 
ology of  the  scholar  into  theology  for  the  Christian  worker.  Two  undeniable  facts  face 
us  as  we  contemplate  the  field  of  theological  education:  (1)  The  historic  method  has 
come  to  stay  in  the  biblical,  historical,  and  dogmatic  departments.  The  Christianity 
of  the  future  must  vindicate  its  right  to  the  name  by  an  appeal  to  history.  (2)  But 
the  historical  judgment  of  the  scholar  is  very  different  in  its  psychological  constitution 
and  in  its  spiritual  value  from  the  personal  judgment  of  the  believing  Christian.  The 
former  can  only  direct  and  correct.  The  latter  alone  can  supply  life  and  energy.  The 
chief  business  of  the  minister  is  to  awaken  and  stimulate  religious  life.  The  historical 
directive  is  already  being  admirably  supplied.  The  great  need  of  the  present  is  a 
practical  theology  which  shall  supply  the  dynamic  for  vitalizing  Christian  faith. 


It  remains  to  point  out  in  a  general  way  the  scope  of  the  proposed  discipline,  and 
to  show  its  relationship  to  the  scientific  departments  of  the  divinity  school.  A  hint  of 
what  is  here  contemplated  may  be  seen  in  what  is  called  the  "chain  course"  given  in 
the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary  of  Oakland,  California.  "  Every  year  one  'chain  course' 
will  be  given  in  which  some  one  specific  topic  will  be  carried  successively  through  the 
departments  of  exegesis,  biblical  theology,  history,  systematic  theology,  and  homiletics, 
to  enable  the  student  to  study  it  on  every  side,  as  well  as  to  gain  facility  in  combining 
the  contributions  of  all  departments  of  study  in  a  well-digested  and  correct  result.'"7 
For  example,  in  the  catalogue  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken  a  study  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  arranged.  Twenty  hours  are  devoted  to  the  sacrificial 
system  in  the  Old  Testament,  followed  by  forty-five  hours  on  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  concerning  the  sacrificial  work  of  Christ.  Next  come  forty  hours  given  to 
the  history  of  the  doctrine,  supplemented  by  forty-five  hours  of  constructive  work  in 
the  department  of  systematic  theology  designed  "to  assist  the  student  to  put  together 
the  results  of  the  previous  studies  of  the  chain  course  in  a  single  and  consistent 
theory."  Last  of  all  come  ten  hours  in  the  department  of  practical  theology  "to  dis- 
cuss homiletical  methods  of  presenting  the  atonement."28 

If,  now,  instead  of  doing  this  service  for  the  student  in  the  case  of  one  isolated 

2'  Catalogue  for  1900-1901,  p.  14.  28  ibid.,  pp.  19-28. 
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doctrine,  there  should  be  a  department,  the  entire  aim  of  which  should  be  to  correlate 
whatever  the  other  courses  offer  with  the  practical  preaching  of  Christian  truth,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  treasures  of  divinity  education  would  be  made  much  more 
available  for  the  practical  worker.  Let  us  sum  up  the  general  features  of  the  pro- 
posed department  in  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  Practical  theology  is  the  discipline  which  attempts  to  formulate  Christian  truth 
in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  its  religious  value  for  the  Christian  life.  Its  aim  is  to 
discover  the  spiritual  message  of  Christianity  rather  than  its  archaeological,  historical, 
and  speculative  elements.  It  presupposes  the  results  of  exegetical,  historical,  and  dog- 
matic theology,  but  it  presents  these  results  only  as  they  can  be  formulated  in  terms 
of  present  psychological  reality.  The  norm  by  which  it  tests  such  formulation  is  the 
practical  application  of  Christian  principles  to  the  problems  of  Christian  life. 

2.  Its  purpose  is  to  enable  the  minister  to  embody  in  his  preaching  the  ripest 
conclusions  of  theological  scholarship,  so  that  practical  Christianity  may  not  suffer  the 
reproach  of  crudity  and  of  failure  to  stand  before  the  bar  of  scientific  criticism.  But 
it  recognizes  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  be  genuinely  scientific,  practical  Christianity 
must  address  itself  to  the  present  world,  not  to  an  outgrown  cosmos.  It  will  therefore 
attempt  to  state  Christian  truths  in  immediate  relation  to  the  present  needs  of  men 
rather  than  in  relation  to  the  historic  genesis  of  those  truths. 

3.  It  will  be  differentiated  from  the  department  of  homiletics  in  that  it  gives 
attention  to  the  content  of  the  preacher's  thought  rather  than  to  the  form  of  expres- 
sion. 

4.  The  department  of  practical  theology  should  be  so  organized  as  to  enable  the 
student  to  determine  the  practical  applicability  of  the  knowledge  which  he  has  obtained 
from  each  of  the  other  departments.  On  the  basis  of  the  work  in  the  biblical  depart- 
ment, practical  exercises  in  Bible  readings,  or  in  the  principles  of  Sunday-school 
instruction,  could  be  given.  On  the  basis  of  the  historical  department,  the  practical 
significance  of  typical  religious  movements,  and  the  nature  of  the  dependence  of  present 
forms  of  Christianity  upon  its  past  expressions,  could  be  discussed.  History  could  be 
made  especially  valuable  in  securing  sanity  of  judgment,  and  in  preventing  fanaticism 
and  eccentricity.  On  the  basis  of  the  work  in  the  department  of  dogmatics,  the  mate- 
rial of  preaching  should  be  re-examined,  subject  constantly  to  the  queries:  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  preach  this  doctrine?  Has  it  any  practical  significance  for  conscious 
religious  life  ?     If  so,  how  can  it  be  psychologically  evaluated  ? 

5.  The  discipline  would  enable  the  student  to  apply  a  twofold  test  to  all  the 
results  of  his  study:  (1)  The  content  of  his  theology  must  be  scientifically  ascertained. 
All  superficial  and  historically  indefensible  conceptions  must  be  uncompromisingly 
excluded.  (2)  This  same  content,  however,  is  not  a  genuinely  scientific  expression  of 
Christianity  unless  it  embodies  the  psychological  realities  which  make  up  religious 
experience,  and  this,  too,  in  a  form  which  can  be  apprehended  by  a  non-theological 
audience.     All  pedantry  must  be  eliminated. 
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6.  The  discipline  would  be  related  to  the  other  departments  of  the  divinity  school 
much  as  the  science  of  pedagogy  is  related  to  the  various  departments  in  the  school  of 
philosophy  and  arts  in  the  university.  If  pedagogy  is  capable  of  becoming  a  real 
science,  practical  theology  in  the  same  way  may  have  a  genuinely  scientific  character. 

7.  The  discipline  could  be  readily  incorporated,  if  desired,  into  either  the  depart- 
ment of  homiletics  or  the  department  of  systematic  theology.  The  close  relationship 
between  pedagogy  and  philosophy  in  some  universities  suggests  a  similar  relationship 
between  practical  theology  and  systematic  theology.  Especially  valuable  would 
this  association  be  when  systematic  theology  builds  upon  the  data  of  religious 
experience  as  the  medium  through  which  the  objective  data  of  theology  are  to  be  inter- 
preted. On  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  end  served  by  the  department  of  homiletics 
is  precisely  the  end  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  instructor  in  practical 
theology.  By  enlarging  the  ideal  of  homiletics  to  include  the  study  of  the  content  of 
sermon-material  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psychological  value  of  such  content  for 
religious  experience,  the  need  could  be  met. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  practical  end  which  it  is  to  promote,  the  discipline  would 
make  a  distinct  scientific  contribution  to  theological  scholarship.  In  order  to  give 
psychological  evaluation  to  religious  doctrines,  a  thorough  study  of  the  psychology  of 
religious  experience  would  be  indispensable.  If,  as  the  science  of  religion  today 
declares,  all  the  historical  manifestations  of  religion  can  be  adequately  explained  only 
as  we  study  the  religious  life  which  expresses  itself  in  these  objective  forms,  practical 
theology  would  perform  a  valuable  scientific  function  in  constantly  attempting  a  corre- 
lation of  life  and  doctrine.  This  attempt  would  throw  valuable  light  on  the  problem, 
now  attracting  widespread  attention,  as  to  what  is  the  truly  scientific  method  of  study- 
ing theology.29 

If  the  position  taken  in  this  discussion  be  correct,  the  problem  created  by  the 
introduction  of  scientific  method  into  our  theological  seminaries  is  to  be  solved,  not  by 
returning  to  the  pre-scientific  ideal  of  theological  training,  but  by  advancing  to  a  more 
truly  scientific  treatment  of  the  essence  of  Christianity.  The  real  truth  of  our  religion 
is  to  be  found  in  life.  This  deepest  truth  cannot  be  set  forth  by  exclusively  historical 
methods.  A  psychological  view-point  is  also  necessary.  The  discipline  of  practical 
theology  could  represent  this  view-point,  and  would  thus  furnish  a  necessary  element 
in  the  total  scientific  task  of  the  theologian.  As  a  great  Christian  scholar  has  said:30 
"The  theologians  of  every  country  only  half  discharge  their  duties  if  they  think  it 
enough  to  treat  of  the  Gospel  in  the  recondite  language  of  learning  and  bury  it  in 
scholarly  folios."  A  practical  theology  of  the  nature  indicated  in  this  essay  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  needed  contributions  to  an  adequate  portrayal  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 

m"Die  Wissenschaftlichkeit  der  Theologie  kann  also  nissmethode  befolgt."—  Teaub,  "Kirklicheu.  unkirchliche 

nicht  darin  bestehen,  dass  sie  vor  einem  gegen  die  religi-  Theologie,"  Zeitschri/t  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche,  1903,  p.  65. 
osen  Iateressen  neutralen  Welterkennen  sich  legitimiert,  30Habnack,  preface  to  the  English  edition  of  What  is 

sondern  dass  sie  eine  ihrem  Gegenstand  adaquate  Erkennt-  Christianity? 
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